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THE ART OF GEORGE ELIOT IN "SILAS MARNAR" 



EDWIN FAIRLEY 
Jamaica High School, New York 

I have taken Silas Marner as the book in which to study the 
art of its author because here she is at her best. Silas Marner is a 
short work, but it has abundant interest and less preaching than 
the later novels. While there is tragedy here, the whole effect of 
the book is wholesome and gracious, and one rises from reading it 
with the impression that the designs of poetic justice have been 
fulfilled, but fulfilled in a way that has brought satisfaction to as 
great a number of people as possible. The story moves in a dig- 
nified way to a well thought out end. Adam Bede is perhaps a 
greater book, but as a work of art it is, for some people, spoiled by 
the anticlimax of the reprieve of Hetty and the marriage of Adam 
and Dinah. Mr. Hardy would not have spared Hetty, as witness 
the end of Tess, but George Eliot is a greater novelist than Thomas 
Hardy. Romola has always impressed me as a tour de force. The 
effort of the author stands out too much. George Eliot herself 
says that she began that book a young woman but finished it an 
old woman. The Mill on the Floss is too tragic and passionate, 
and in the later novels, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, and Daniel Deronda, 
the habit of interweaving dissertations and preachments had grown 
so upon the author that it spoils them as pure works of art, however 
much it may increase their value as expressions of the author's 
spirit. But Silas Marner is complete in design and admirable in 
construction, a masterpiece in which we may study our author in 
small compass. 

In a letter to her publisher, who had written that he found 
"Silas" rather somber, George Eliot says, "I don't wonder that 

you find my story, as far as you have read it, rather somber 

But I hope that you will not find it at all a sad story, as a whole, 
since it sets — or is intended to set — in a strong light the remedial 
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influences of pure, natural relations." It is significant that on the 
title-page of the original edition appears this quotation from 

Wordsworth: 

A child, more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it and forward-looking thoughts. 

From the point of view of artistic structure it seems to me that 
we have in Silas Marner almost a flawless piece of work. There is 
a main plot concerned with the fortunes of Silas Marner, where the 
human problem involved is the influence of a child upon a narrow, 
lonely, and embittered man who was seemingly at the bottom of 
the ladder of life, for physically he was weak, he had near-sight, 
and was subject to cataleptic fits; intellectually he was as near 
nobody as he could well be; and spiritually he had lost what narrow 
faith he once had. The child necessary for the redemption of the 
man is provided by the under plot, where the problem involved is 
the character of Godfrey Cass, a man who evaded responsibility, 
and apparently escaped, but who met his punishment at last in a 
way that is artistically true. The book provides in the form of 
fiction almost all the features of a drama. One of my favorite ways 
of reviewing the book is to have my classes turn it into a drama of 
five acts. There is the rising action in the catastrophe at Lantern 
Yard, the long life of miserliness at the Stone Pits, and the loss of 
the precious gold by Dunsey's robbery. The climax comes with the 
arrival of Eppie and with Silas' decision to keep her for himself. 
The falling action includes the years of quiet joy in the life at the 
Stone Pits, the betrothal of Eppie to Aaron Winthrop, and the 
discovery of Dunsey's skeleton with the long-lost gold beside it. 
The catastrophe for the under plot comes to Godfrey and Nancy 
with the refusal of Eppie to leave her old father and her lover, 
while the same decision forms the denouement of the main plot, with 
the assurance to Silas that he may "trusten" till he dies. 

The two plots are complicated first when Dunsey steals Silas' 
gold, and again when Eppie comes to Silas' house and Godfrey 
holds his tongue about his relation to her. The final meeting place 
of the two plots is at the discovery of the gold, and the unsuccessful 
attempt of Godfrey to adopt his own child. Although the two plots 
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touch only these three times, the needed complication is secured in 
a convincing way. 

There is a variety of incidents to give interest to the story: the 
robbery of the Deacon's money in Lantern Yard, the guilt of Silas 
as declared by the casting of lots, the healing of Sallie Oates, which 
might have opened the way to sane human relations for Silas, but 
which did not, the breaking of the brown water-jug, showing that 
Silas was not entirely given over to the enemy of souls, the scene 
at the Rainbow Inn of which I shall speak again, the party at the 
Red House, the staking of Wildfire, the visits of Mr. Macey and 
Dolly Winthrop to the Stone Pits, the making of a garden, and 
even the heroic efforts of Silas to learn to smoke, all these make an 
abundance of action which keeps up an unflagging interest on the 
part of the reader. It could hardly have been Silas Marner that 
Edward Fitzgerald had in mind when he said that he could not get 
on with books about the daily life which he found rather insuffer- 
able around him. He could not read Jane Austen or George Eliot. 
"Give me," he said, "people, places, and things which I don't and 
can't see; Antiquaries, Jeanie Deanes, Dalgettys." I suppose we 
sympathize with him when we are in some moods, but there are 
other moods when we believe with George Eliot in Wordsworth's 
thesis that the lives of ordinary men and women, especially those 
in rural life, are full of romance and poetic feeling, if only we have 
eyes to see. 

George Eliot's plot supplies us, too, with fine elements of sus- 
pense; as, for example, what has become of Dunstan Cass, will 
Godfrey's secret marriage be found out, will Molly actually come 
to Red House and declare herself, will Silas ever recover his gold 
or be cleared of the suspicion of having taken the Deacon's money, 
and then the moment of final suspense, will Eppie forsake her 
adopted father for her real father ? Altogether I conclude that in 
its architectonic qualities this book is well built. 

George Eliot was a true child of the middle of the nineteenth 
century in that she was thoroughly imbued with its scientific spirit. 
This fact comes out in her novels in many ways. She is extremely 
careful to give us accurate descriptions of the settings of her stories. 
She believes that a character is acted upon powerfully by his 
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environment, and so she lets us see under just what conditions he 
lives. The absence of a woman's touch at the Red House is shown 
in the stale beer standing on the table, and in the general unkempt 
air of the rooms. She herself says, "It is the habit of my imagina- 
tion to strive for as full a vision of the medium in which a character 
moves as of the character itself. The psychological causes which 
prompted me to give such details of Florentine life and history as 
I have given [in Romola] are precisely the same as those which 
determined me in giving the details of English village life in Silas 
Mamer, or the 'Dodson' life, out of which there developed the 
destinies of poor Tom and Maggie." 

The psychology of the story is well managed, and surely we are 
all prepared to acknowledge that the study of psychology has 
helped the art and the truthfulness of many writers, and we can 
say this even though we do not care for Meredith or Henry James. 
It is always a fret to my soul in reading Walter Scott that he has 
been able to enter so little into the inner springs of character in his 
creations. Though I have read Ivanhoe twenty times I feel 
that I do not really know the hero of that romantic tale. Indeed 
I know Silas Mamer and Godfrey Cass much better. Scott noted 
in his diary under date of March 14, 1826, "Read again and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen's very finely written novel of 
Pride and Prejudice. That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary life, which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow I 
can do myself like any now going; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders ordinary common-place things and characters interesting, 
from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me. What a pity that such a gifted creature died so early!" 

The scientific spirit appears in Silas Mamer in that the author 
enters into the inner life of her characters and shows up their secret 
impulses, lets us look at the very springs and fountain heads of 
character. Furthermore, she has the rare power of making her 
characters grow under her hands. We can see the process taking 
place before our very eyes as we do in real life. I need not say that 
this faculty is very rare. George Eliot and Shakespere and 
Hawthorne had it, but Ben Jonson and Scott and Cooper did not. 
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To continue our study of the scientific spirit in our author let 
me say that she had the power of exact observation which is essen- 
tial to correct description. Most of us if asked to describe what 
we had seen on a drive would take refuge in glittering generalities, 
"Such a lovely view! Such a grand stretch of mountains! The 
beautiful wild flowers! The wonderful lake!" but if George Eliot 
were of the party you might hear her say: 

The drive lay through a pretty bit of midland landscape, almost all 
meadows and pastures, with hedgerows still allowed to grow in bushy beauty 
and to spread out coral fruit for the birds. Little details gave each field a 
particular physiognomy, dear to the eyes that have looked on them from child- 
hood; the pool in the corner where the grasses were dank, trees leaned whisper- 
ingly; the great oak shadowing a bare place in mid-pasture; the high bank 
where the ash trees grew; the sudden slope of the old marl pit making a red 
background for the burdock; the huddled roofs and ricks of the homestead 
without a traceable way of approach; the gray gate and fences against the 
depths of the bordering wood; and the stray hovel, and its old, old thatch full 
of mossy hills and valleys, with wondrous modulations of light and shadow, 
such as we travel far to see in later life, and see larger but not more beautiful. 
These are the things that make the gamut of joy in landscape to midland-bred 
souls — the things they toddled among, or perhaps learned by heart standing 
between their father's knees while he drove leisurely. 

Or perhaps it is Raveloe she wishes you to see: 
Raveloe was a village where many of the old echoes lingered, undrowned 
by new voices. It lay in the rich central plain of what we call Merry England, 
and held farms which, speaking from a spiritual point of view, paid highly 
desirable tithes. It was nestled in a snug, well-wooded hollow, quite an hour's 
journey from any turnpike, where it was never reached by the vibrations of 
the coach-horn or of public opinion. It was an important-looking village, 
with a fine old church and large churchyard in the heart of it, and two or three 
large brick-and-stone homesteads, with well-walled orchards and ornamental 
weathercocks, standing close upon the road, and lifting more imposing fronts 
than the rectory which peeped from the trees on the other side of the church- 
yard — a village which showed at once the summits of its social life, and told 
the practiced eye there was no great park or manor-house in the vicinity, but 
that there were several chiefs in Raveloe who could farm badly quite at their 
ease, drawing enough money from their bad farming, in those war times, to 
live in rollicking fashion, and keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsun, and Easter tide. 

Furthermore, George Eliot has partaken of the scientific spirit 
in that she has not only the power of exact observation and descrip- 
tion but also analytic power to a high degree. I have already tried 
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to show this faculty in its application to character delineation. 
She also used it in her plot structure. Every incident is of value 
in the development of her theme. See how she uses Silas' catalep- 
tic seizures to advantage, and how naturally and yet inevitably she 
alludes to the Stone Pits which are to offer so tragic an end to 
Dunsey Cass, and to play so important a part in the solution of 
the plot problems. Everything is studied with nice discrimination. 
There is nothing accidental, and "nothing walks with aimless feet." 

I close this consideration of her scientific spirit with an allusion 
to her power of generalization. She can sum up a situation for us, 
sometimes in her own words, sometimes in the words of her char- 
acters, in a way that leaves little to be desired. Listen to Godfrey 
Cass confessing his great wrong to his wife. "Everything comes 
to light, Nancy, sooner or later. When God Almighty wills it, our 
secrets are found out"; and to Marner's, "I think I shall trusten 
till I die." Eppie says in refusing to go to Red House as a daughter, 
"I wasn't brought up to be a lady, and I can't turn my mind to it. 
I like the working folks, and their victuals, and their ways. And," 
she ended passionately, "I'm promised to marry a working man, 
as'U live with father, and help me to take care of him." Mr. 
Lammeter says, "Things look dim to old folks; they'd need to 
have some young eyes about 'em, to let 'em know the world's the 
same as it used to be." 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to speak of George Eliot's 
style. She was a disciple of Wordsworth in that she believed in 
simple words. There is no straining after effect. I have found 
that her pages are perfectly clear to high school pupils of the second 
and third year with no special genius for the language. Her 
adjectives are exact and picturesque. One feels that she did not 
dash off her work in a hurry, but took time to make it workmanlike. 
It is finished. She did not daub with untempered mortar. One 
may search in vain for purple patches, for fine writing, in her pages. 
I will give one sample of a place where she might have flapped her 
wings and soared away in true sophomoric fashion, but note the 
restraint and the sense of reserved power: 

In the old days there were angels who came and took men by the hand and 
led them away from the city of destruction. We see no white-winged angels 
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now. But yet men are led away from threatening destruction; a hand is put 
into theirs which leads them forth gently toward a calm and bright land, so 
that they look no more backward; and the hand may be a little child's. 

A consideration of George Eliot's style leads naturally to a word 
about her honesty. I am indebted to someone for a comparison 
of George Eliot to the school of Dutch painters with the precious 
quality of homely truthfulness. Millet's "Gleaners" has the same 
quality. You know the type of picture where all the homely 
details are put in with a truthful hand. So George Eliot's honest)' 
can be relied upon. You trust her as you do the good family 
doctor with an honest degree. While she was writing these truth- 
ful descriptions, Millet was starving, or nearly so, at Barbizon. 

Next to honesty we may set her sympathy. She never forgot 
the people from whom she sprang, and those scenes among which 
her early years were spent. It is significant that all her novels 
except Romola and Daniel Deronda are set in the rich central plain 
of England in which she was born and reared. Some of us think 
that her genius was cramped and confined when she tried to orien- 
tate herself in Florence and London, and that she must have felt 
something of Deronda's sickening in treating of London, a sicken- 
ing which he felt as he set out to find Mirah's relatives. "He could 
not escape suffering from the pressure of that hard unaccommo- 
dating Actual, which has never consulted our taste and is entirely 
unselect." But when she is in her own domain, with her own 
people about her, we see that she looks at them with loving eyes. 
She may laugh at them but her laugh is never rasping. She may 
even criticize them, but the criticism is kindly meant. It is enough 
to make us hungry with homesickness to read the description of 
Mrs. Poyser's dairy in Adam Bede. She herself knew what work 
in a dairy meant, and she was never ashamed of her hands which 
had grown large as she worked over the butter at Griff House. 
Her sympathy is perhaps the keynote of her art. No one ever 
thoroughly understood a man who did not sympathize with him. 
If Millet could paint "The Man with the Hoe" it was because he 
was the son of such a man and grew up with a hoe in his hands. 
Of course genius is necessary too, but genius without sympathy is 
a deadly weapon of war. Eliot gives us the real life of real people 
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just as Millet does, but the real life is lighted up with the divine 
flame of sympathy, and so we see in her common people as we see 
in Wordsworth's common people, 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet's dream. 

These diviner qualities in the life of ordinary man are what make 
life worth living to Silas Marner, to Dolly Winthrop, and to all of 
us. George Eliot sympathizes with us common people as Lincoln 
did, and so she understands us. The soul of the poor weaver is an 
open book to her, a book in which she reads the lessons of life, not 
a blank, or a riddle, or a cipher. 

That George Eliot had genius is generally acknowledged. She 
has been compared to Shakespere more often than any other 
English novelist. How could she write such a chapter as that 
which describes an evening at the Rainbow Inn ? She had never 
spent an evening in the taproom of a country inn, and yet here is 
the life admirably done. A cabinetmaker who read Adam Bede 
said the book must have been written by a cabinetmaker. That 
she had genius is perhaps a sufficient answer. When genius is 
lighted by sympathy there are few paths which it cannot tread, 
and few scenes which it cannot depict. Along with her genius 
there was a joy and zest in her work. I wonder if great works are 
ever produced without joy and zest. I can even think of Milton, 
old, blind, and deserted, enjoying the work of writing an epic as 
the majestic numbers grew under his daughter's hand. In George 
Eliot's diary is found this entry while she was writing Romola, 
"Killed Tito in great excitement," after which I feel that I must 
almost take back what I said a while ago about Romola as a tour 
de force. 

It would be almost impossible for a woman equipped as George 
Eliot was to write without lighting up her work with humor, and 
I find so good a critic as Bliss Carman putting humor in the fore- 
front when he comes to discuss her characteristics. But her humor 
is kindly, not witty — she loves her people too well ever to laugh at 
them behind their backs. You remember the scene at the Rainbow 
when the landlord "broke silence by saying in a doubtful tone, to 
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his cousin, the butcher, ' Some folks 'ud say that was a fine beast 
you druv in yesterday, Bob?' The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red- 
haired man, was not disposed to answer rashly. He gave a few 
puffs before he spat, and replied, 'And they wouldn't be far wrong, 
John.' After this feeble delusive thaw, the silence set in as severely 
as before." This is George Eliot's typical humor. Again the same 
evening Mr. Macey says, "There'd be two 'pinions about a cracked 
bell, if the bell could hear itself." At the New Year's party at 
Red House we read of Dr. Kimble, "who being volatile in sober 
business hours, became intense and bitter over cards and brandy; 
shuffled before his adversary's deal with a glare of suspicion, and 
turned up a mean trump card with an air of inexpressible disgust, 
as if in a world where such things could happen one might as well 
enter on a course of reckless profligacy." 

It is perhaps a long step from George Eliot's humor to her 
religion, but the reader will pardon it, I know, when I tell him that 
it is the last I mean to take. Personally George Eliot was a dis- 
ciple of Comte. She called herself a Positivist, and seems to have 
had no personal God, and no hope of any immortality other than 
that of her 

choir invisible 
Of those immortal souls who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 

She never outgrew, however, her early evangelical training. Ethi- 
cal problems are at the forefront in all her novels. I have already 
alluded to the fact that she frequently preaches in her books. 
Better than this she was always concerned with the ethical signifi- 
cance of life. Although religion in its established forms had for 
her no authority she found her sanctions for right and her punish- 
ments for wrong entirely in the scheme of things. Nemesis was 
waiting around some corner for the wrongdoer. She met Dunsey 
Cass that black night when he stepped from Silas' cottage into the 
dark waters of the Stone Pits, but she waited sixteen years for 
Godfrey, only to catch him at last in a net of his own weaving, to 
punish him by making him eat of the fruit of his own doings. 

Goodness is its own reward, but there is added in Silas' case 
the very tangible reward of a daughter's love, and of an old age 
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made mellow and hopeful through natural human relations. Per- 
haps George Eliot would have scorned the idea of a new birth as 
preached by the evangelicals of her day, but the actual new birth 
may be seen in Silas Marner's turning away from the deadening 
love pi gold to the quickening love of a little child. As Eppie 
reached up her hands in playful glee to clutch his face the fountains 
of the great deep which lay in Silas Marner as they lie in every man, 
were broken up. The breath of new life was breathed into his 
nostrils, and he became a living soul. Considering that George 
Eliot "looked out upon a world presided over by no individual or 
loving deity, a world of iron chance and more than doubtful 
struggle," we cannot stint our admiration for the great nobility of 
mind which made her a moralist with a fervor for the right and a 
hatred for the wrong equal to that of Newman or Savonarola. 
Her moral sense asserts itself in the essential purity of all her 
situations. There is sin and sensual sin in her books, yet there is 
nothing to please the pruriency of itching ears, but much to point 
the road to the strait and narrow way of righteous living. One 
misses, perhaps, that last shade of feeling, that divine inspiration, 
that feeling for the hidden things of God and duty and immortality 
which would perhaps have been hers if she had known and loved 
a God-intoxicated man, but one cannot help admiring the fine 
showing she makes for righteousness without the spirit of the 
mystic. I cannot help feeling sorry that George Eliot could not 
have lived fifty years later so that she could have known and fol- 
lowed some of the more modern seers who have been able to com- 
bine the scientific spirit with the mystic sense of God. Not that 
we have many of these choice souls, but there will surely arise 
some day in "the tide of times" the prophet who will reconcile 
science and religion, and will roll back the mists which "have 
folded in the passes of the world." When that prophet arises he 
will find that George Eliot has done some of his work for him, in 
insisting, as she does, on the value of character, the necessity of 
right conduct, and in her vision of the moral order of the world, 
which, even to her, Positivist as she was, showed at least a partial 
answer to the problems of human destiny. 



